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Che Collector and Art Critic 
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An out-of-town subscriber takes me very pertinently to task, as he . 
points out that the space devoted to books and bookish gossip is not as 
large as it used to be. 

This is very true, and I regret that lack of space and increasing pres- , 
sure of interesting events in the art world were the causes of this seem- 
ing neglect. 

This is going to change. 

Of course, during the summer months, there will be little to interest 
the Book Collector, but arrangements are being made to enlarge the 
monthly issue to 48 pages, beginning with the next volume, the fifth, or 
with the November, 1906, issue. I will make an effort to satisfy the 
highest demands of the Book Collectors. 



As a tribute to a departed friend, I have placed as frontispiece to this 
number the reproduction of the "Yawning Woman," by the eminent 
sculptor, Paul Nocquet, who recently lost his life. This small piece of 
statuary I consider one of the greatest products of the plastic art of 
recent years. This alone would place the lamented sculptor in the fore- 
most rank. 



The article on "Artists and Art Schools" in the last number seems 
to have created some discussion, and a number of letters have been 
received endorsing the views expressed. One exception taken seems 
to be answered by another correspondent without any apparent knowledge 
of the objection raised by the first one, who writes : "You are too harsh'; 
there are black sheep in all professions." The letter of the second one 
reads: "You are just right. It is a fact that the members of all pro- 
fessions are honored; a lawyer, a clergyman, a physician is regarded as 
a gentleman until he proves himself unworthy of the name. An artist has 
to prove himself a gentleman by personal acquaintance before he is ac- 
cepted as such." 

An evidence of the truth of my statement that the gentlemen who 
"paint pictures" are exceedingly narrow and unnecessarily exclusive was 
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given when I was told that one of the most original designers and 
draughtsmen in this city, who made application for membership in the 
"Artists' Fund Society/' was rejected because "he was ho artist," it was 
said. Later on, wiser counsel prevailed, and he was asked to apply again, 
with success. 



One letter received should be carefully considered, as it states an un- 
fortunate condition, although the writer unwittingly endorses the con- 
tention of the lack of honor which is accorded the artistic profession. 
The letter follows : 

"To the Editor : 

"Dear Sir : — Since you have seen fit to expose the hoboes which exist 
among the, artists, I would like to call your attention to another class 
which need reproof. I mean the art collectors. 

"Many of these gentlemen think that whenever they come into an 
artist's studio to buy a picture they are doing an act of charity. Why 
can they not come to buy something just as they buy real estate and 
without the patronizing air as if they are helping 'the poor devil' along? 
They make the honest artist feel — after beating him down in his 
price to the very limit — that they have put the artist under an everlasting 
obligation. But when this collector sells that picture again after awhile, 
sometimes for three times what he paid for it, who is under obligation? 
Many artists prefer to place their pictures in the hands of dealers to 
escape the hypocritical charity of some so-called art patrons." 

There is a good deal of truth in this complaint. There is no place in 
American Art for an eleemosynary spirit, and the true artists, the honest 
workers, resent the altruistic collector. 



Speaking about the commercial spirit the other day with a few friends, 
one said : "An artist who calculates how much he is going to get for his 
picture while painting it, is not a true artist." 

This nefarious influence is, however, also . working among collectors 
of a certain kind. 

A love of art because it gives a chance for bargaining and trading is 
not sincere. Nor are those to be commended as true patrons of art whose 
only aim in collecting is to get together a quantity of paintings which 
later, with the cachet of their names as art patrons and connoisseurs, may 
return them a handsome profit on the investment. For a time they may 
have a following of artists who 1 see an opening to market their products, 
but the better ones of these even know well enough and deprecate the 
ulterior motives of such trade purposes. 

Most collectors have best learned by their first foolish purchases true 
connoisseurship. It is natural and perfectly legitimate that they weed out 
such stepping-stones, and they do not begrudge the sacrifice in values, 
which they often have to make; but the limit is reached when the pur- 
chaser descends to the strenuous schemes of the hawker. 



The Art season is over. Dealers have hied themselves to European 
markets, and with keen eyes are searching for the works of art that will 
later on adorn the homes of American buyers. Many of these are jour- 
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neying on their own account, and will pick up here and there with less 
discrimination whatever pleases their fancy. And as the curtain is run 
down we yet linger a few moments in reflective mood. 

It has been a great season. National prosperity has allowed the in- 
dulgence of cultivated taste to a greater extent than for many years past. 
But spite this flushness I have noticed this past season a strongly marked 
tendency. Tt is commonly supposed that when money flows easily, less 
care is given to the channels it seeks. Not so here. The only dealers I 
have met that are thoroughly satisfied with the success of the past season 
are those whose reputation of honest dealing, not only for their own 
profit, but to the interests of their customers, is fully known and estab- 
lished. Buyers know where to go without fear of future regrets. One 
collector told me that a dealer advised him not to buy a picture he fancied 
which was on sale, because it would not harmonize with his other pur- 
chases. Such disinterestedness establishes confidence. All these places 
are not found on the Avenue, nor are all found there of that character. 

My predecessor, the late Alfred Trumble,. told me once a story of how 
he had visited in the West the house of a gentleman who had put a Corot 
in his attic room, because it had been condemned by a dealer as being 
fraudulent. Mr. Trumble instantly recognized the painting as a genuine 
example, with a. well-known history and an exquisite canvas withal — but 
it had not been, bought from the damning expert. 

And that recalls to my mind the unhappy experience of poor innocent 
Oliver Twist, who was horror-stricken at seeing one of his companions 
from the Fagin Institute purloin a handkerchief from a benevolent old 
gentleman, and started on a run. And the Artful Dodger ran after him 
shouting, "Stop thief," and in the general hubbub escaped with the 
boodle. In the old French play "Chien d'Aubry" the hero, Robert Ma- 
caire, the bold rascal, used to give this advice to his pupil : "When de- 
tected, run like the devil, dear boy, and yell,, stop thief ! after the man 
ahead of you." 

Now, the places where the wares of other dealers are decried are. 
known— and somehow they do less business. 



The experience of auction rooms gives likewise food for thought. It 
need not cause surprise, when glancing over the record of prices brought 
at various places, that the discrimination of buyers did not seem always 
to be concerned with the pictures, sometimes the place where they were 
sold affected values. For this is the only apparent reason of the strange 
perversity of bidding that now and then confronted us. 



"In your leading article last month you seem to be opposed to foreign 
travel for artists? Am I right?" So writes an artist subscriber. 

My answer is — By no manner of means. Every artist should go to 
Paris. 

Why Paris ? Because every artist" needs that polish which the City 
Beautiful alone can give. The best technique, consummate knowledge, 
complete attainments still require Paris. Why? 

Because of the art atmosphere. Define that? Impossible. Go and 
breathe it, and you will know. 

Because of the beauty of the surroundings. The most magnificent city 
in the world. An inspiration to lovers of beauty. 

Because of the masterpieces in the museums. No other city can boast 
of the wide range of schools, and of the best of each, like Paris. 
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Therefore Paris is the Mecca of art lovers and art students. 

But we do not use pumice powder before the stone is hewn and almost 
finished in the carving. So this Paris must come at the end of study 
years. Otherwise the plastic mind becomes overpowered by the wealth 
of influences and loses its individuality. There are painters to-day who 
show in their work that they went to Paris too soon. But after a man is 
old enough and strong enough to be eclectic, Paris becomes mandatory: 
To go half-fledged conduces to errors never to be eradicated. To go 
fully equipped with technical knowledge adds refinement to individual 
conceptions. 

Nor should the stay be too long. For even the strongest will ulti- 
mately succumb to what may be called a narcotic. 

Take Paris as a tonic, not as a diet. 




The Benjamin Franklin Medal, a gift from the Government of the 
United States to the Republic of France in commemoration of the bicen- 
tennial of Franklin's birth, struck by Tiffany & Co., New York, was 
authorized by an Act of Congress for presentation to the Republic of 
France. 

The medal was designed by Louis and Augustus St. Gaudens. It 
measures four inches in diameter and contains 412 dwts. of 18-karat gold. 

The obverse shows a profile bust of Franklin with, a branch of palm on 
either side, and the inscription: "Benjamin Franklin — Printer, Philoso- 
pher, Scientist, Statesman, Diplomatist — 1706- 1790." A group of figures 
form the chief decorative feature on the reverse of the metal. Clio, 
symbolizing History, is pictured writing upon her shield the legend 
"Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrum que tyranno" — He drew the lightning 
from the sky and wrested the sceptre from the tyrant. 

In the foreground are other figures symbolic of Literature, Philosophy 
and Science bringing their tribute to be embodied in the record of the great 
American. In the open spaces above and below the figures are the words : 
"Struck by Act of Congress — History, Science, Philosophy. To Com- 
memorate the Two-hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, M C M V I." 



